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“The Pedigree of Quakerism.” 
(Concluded from page 9.) 

The remainder of Buell’s blinded observa- 
tions quoted in the Literary Digest have little 
to do with the genesis of Quakerism. Were 
he alone reporting on our religious testimonies 
as a stranger in a strange land, we might leave 
his case with a simple appeal from the man 
literary to the man spiritual. But he is not 
alone in this, and because there is congenial 
company for him in the same blindness which 
has happened to our Israel while the fulness 
of a gentile wave is coming in to overwhelm 
our testimony for truth, we do not shun to 
face his thrusts, even tho’ without time to 


worldliness, awoke to the discovery that they 
had builded better than they new. Non-con- 
formity to worldliness had invested them with 
an outward sign of an inward grace; a badge 
of principles, that he who runs may read what 
persons of that appearance stand for, and may 
meditate on those truths with greater open- 
ness than if argued with in words; and the 
weak among us may be safeguarded from way- 
wardness, lest, as those bearing the standards 
of another profession say, “we belie, or dis- 
honor the flag.’’ 

But when it is alleged that Fox stands alone 
in history as believing that “God takes ac- 
count of fashion plates,’’ we must refer the 
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“Things Happen in Silence,” 
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ett, “People have come to meeting when noth-| quench them. Says Buell of George Fox: writer and his readers to what Isaiah believed 
+ ing was said, and have gone away entirely He also advised,—tho’ we can not find that in chapter iii: 18-24 and Paul in Timothy ii: 
N. different people.” he rigidly prescribed—a peculiar style of dress | 9, and Peter in chapter iii: 3. Surely God does 
- So testified a visitor from England lately, in | for each sex which he himself designed and set | take account of fashion plates, if he takes ac- 
Job a New England meeting on Ministry. Silence | the example of ae = = eye of} count of vanity. Said Campbell Morgan re- 
' allows a hearing ear for that “more vital ee 8 [Whom ae areas oe cently. “I never see a Salvation Army lass 
ing; speaking which is without words.’’ In meet-| not tell]. Fox is doubtless the only one who | With her plain bonnet but that 1 feel like un- 
wat ings for worship which permit the hearing of | ever believed that dress could make men equal, | covering my head in worship,—not in worship 
I ct the “still, small voice,’’ men are thrown in| or that God takes account of fashion-plates. | of the bonnet, but of the spirit that prompts 
upon the sight of themselves. They cannot} George Fox would be likely to have advised, | the wearing.’’ 
bear this long, without turning to the way of | —he probably did so by his example,—asimple| Proceeding to brand Fox’s (and accordingly 
salst escape, —the equally inward revelation of their | garb independent of the changing fashions of | Isaiah’s and Christ’s) tenet of universal peace 
Saviour’s love and life,—known in the authority | time after time. And any form of dress, stay-| a8 “visionary and chimerical,” and claiming 
ie of the true and holy Witness. “A combined | ing behind the fashions in order not to be their | that Quakerism “would never have had a 
silence’’ of living worshippers seems to carry | slave, must soon become peculiar. And fash-| chance to breatbe but for the fighting of 
‘pet FE within it a peculiar virtue unto this effect.|ion cannot complain of a steadfast dress on|Cromwell’s Puritans’ and others (when the 
Some have entered such a meeting clothed as| account of peculiarity, for peculiarity is all | case was that had they or the early Christians 
™ usual with their old man, and come out of it| that fashion itself lives on,—the peculiar whim | taken to arms they would have ceased to 
bila. @ having put on the new man. of a season. A simple steadfastness is peculiar | breathe very summarily), the author indulges 
am Indeed, things do happen in silence, —if the | towards flitting fashions forever, while fashion | this assertion: 
most majestic of them in nature, why not the | is ever on the dance to be peculiar towards it-| There is a fundamental trait in human na- 
de most spiritual in grace? The bursting of buds| self of last season. Whether a steadfast pe- | ‘U"e—a trait than which none other lies nearer 
ae Ye ; aa ee ‘ é the foundation of all truth, right, and man- 
mmer by billions into blossoms and leaves; the mighty | culiarity for God’s sake be more fanatical than | }.,5g— that may be described as an instinctive 
revolutions and speed of stupendous orbs day | the flighty peculiarities fur the goddess Fash- | distrust of any doctrine or principle which its 
ae by day through space, in the majesty of the] ion’s sake, judge ye. That Fox believed that | devotees are not willing to fight for. 
Sup’t silence of works truly great, all preach the| “dress could make men equal,’’ rests on the} We admit this, and contend that the devotees 
littleness of that which must happen only | essayist’s innuendo only; but that no other | of Quakerism fought for their principles with 
ila. through noise. That certain pulsations in a]man or woman ever believed so, we doubt| their lives, as many martyrdoms show. And 
os thin envelope of air about one of these globes} when we see the attempted equalization of | persecution may yet prove which of modernist 
Com- are essential to the worship worthy of the} men as uniform parts of a machine under the | members are Friends by their doing or suffer- 
renth- Maker and Operator of the Universe, is a con- | demand of war, or others aping a social equal-| ing the same and for the same. But what of 
rk. ception derogatory to the Majesty of the King | ization under the demand of fashion. the Christians of the first three centuries, 
a of Heaven. He being Spirit, the true part} ur distinctive attire was an evolution, and | whose almost invariable declaration for their 
os of his worship is in no grosser element. not a dictation. Fashion forced it rather than | Prince of Peace was. “lI am a Christian, and 
ae Tue beloved of the Almighty are the rich Fox; fashion left it distinctive by leaving the | therefore I cannot fight!’’ This was a fighting 







simplicity of an unchanging garb behind. And 
then Friends, left unique in the dignity of free- 
men from the bondage of that Mistress of 


in which both the early Christians and the 
early Friends were valiant for the truth upon 
earth. What our biographer conceives as 


who have the humility of the poor, and the 
poor who have the magnanimity of the rich. 
—Saadi. 
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“fighting’’ for principle, is the killing of men, 


—perhaps the most unprincipled and beastlike 
mode of fighting inventable. But the weapons 
of the Christian’s warfare are not carnal, but 
sublime with all that spiritual heroism which 
the Apostle in enumerating them describes. 
Ephesians vi: 11-17; 2 Corinthians x: 3-5. If 
fighting means persistent struggle even unto 
death with powers of evil, if it means the sacri- 
fice of worldly possessions and family endear- 
ments in testimony for a cause, if it means the 
unflinching facing of obloquy and public wrath 
for Truth’s sake, then are Friends known as 
among the eminent fighters in history. Crom- 
well would not say they were not. As between 
soldiers of the Cross and soldiers of blood, the 
day shall yet declare where the crown belongs. 

And when the writer calls the use of the 
singular number, thee and thou, to a single 
person “frivolous,’’ he ridicules Christ and the 
Bible, he ridicules truth as a foundation for 
language. Whereas, one ought to honor most 
such scruples as hug closest to a sense of 
truth.* Also, to conceive the avoidance of 
catering to human pride by untrue forms of 
compliment which tickle vanity, as “a denial 
of the first tenets of Christ’s religion,’’ is not 
to know Christ. In assuming that the first 
tenet of his religion is to ‘‘do unto others 
whatsoever ye (disciples) would that they 
should do unto you,”’ is it his tenet that we 


should indulge one’s wishes irrespective of 
truth, irrespective of harm through his lusts 
or pride? Is etiquette as a Christian virtue to 
stand in dominion above truth, to ignore it or 


smother it at convenience? The essayist may 
infer that George Fox, in rising superior to 
conventional falsifications, was rude or dis- 
courteous. But such grace was found in the 
savor of his demeanor that William Penn, who 
knew him better, could testify. “He was court- 
eous above all forms of breeding.” There are 
innocent forms of civility which, as habitual 
reminders, help to keep us inwardly conform- 
ed to civility; just as “thee and thou,’’ as forms 
of truth, and also the conscience to avoid other 
forms as untruth, serve to conform us to “truth 


* To use the term “ trifles ” in connection with the at- 
titude taken by the early Friends with regard to mode of 
address and of salutation is to entirely miss the ground 
of this testimony. In the Sixteenth century the singalar 
pronoun was spoken only to “inferior” people, and the 
taking off of the hat was the acknowledgment of “ in- 
feriority.” Hence the rage of some parents against their 
sons, and the deep resentment of all kinds of dignitaries 
when these tokens of deference were withheld. But 
George Fox and his associates felt that, through the 
maintenance of these testimonies they were obeying a 
command to proclaim the brotherhood of man; and, in 
doing so, stood like a stone wall against any imposition 
of servile demeanour upon men under authority or in less 
prosperous conditions. The manner of carrying out Christ’s 
injunction—that we should comport ourselves to all men 
as brethren and as servants of the one Master—will vary 
according to circumstances and conditions; but the Friends 
of to-day muet be careful hot to forget their debt to the 
martyrs of truth and of freedom, and must, in some form, 
bear witness against the pride of man “Till the false dies 
away, and the wrong disappears,”"—Australian Friend. 
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in the inward parts.’’ But from within vut- 
ward is the surest education of considerateness 
for others, and an uncivil Quaker has much of 
Quakerism yet to learn. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Teachers Convinced of Our Principles. 


There is much in ‘‘The School Rearing of a 
Religious Society’’ that is suggestive of deep 
thought and centres the mind upon our great 
needs in the acquisition of knowledge—and in 
**The Mission of a Friends’ School’’ my heart 
responds approvingly to the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the writer—‘‘I feel strongly that we 
should take greater pains to secure Friends as 
teachers in our schools’’—I would add, Friends 
from conviction— entering upon and pursuing 
their calling with hearts loving the Truth and 
loving children. Then might we open our 
schools to some non-members in confident ex- 
pectation ‘‘that a knowledge of Friends and 
their distinctive faith (would) be instilled’’ in 
all alike—and that with ‘‘a wider ideal than 
the enlargement of our membership’’—rather 
“in the Spirit of the prayer” ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come.”’ 

“‘Modernism” would be much more easily 
baffled in its approaches upon the heritage, if 
those to whom we entrust the care of our 
children during the formative period of their 
lives, could only be imbued with a sense of the 
value and importance to the religious world of 
those principles that separate us from others 
in the practice of holiness. 

Our teachers are to-day the most potent 
factor in ‘‘The School Rearing of a Religious 
Society’’—not the committee in charge—it is 
the teachers who example and teach—it is 
they, who, themselves convinced, may mold 
the views and aspirations of the young. 

This brings us to a consideration of the im- 
portance of co-operation hetween teacher and 
parent—where both are alike truly concerned 
for the child’s highest good, letter writing be- 
tween them will be unconstrained and lovingly 
performed—unjust criticism will be checked 
and ‘‘wisdom will be justified of her children:’’ 
co-operation is made easy. With the best pos- 
sible conditions at school, indifference at home 
will spoil every effort to secure a hearty co- 
operation. 

There seems to be special need just now for 
asking of the Lord that He would send into 
this teaching field, laborers of His own choos- 
ing, in-as-much as the tendency at present, is 
to select without reference to the religious 
views and standing of the appointee—literary 
and scientific attainment transcend religious 
character—would that we might have both, 
for surely with the humble, they are not in- 
compatible—then with all the rest and not 
apart from it would our ‘‘distinctive faith be 
instilled in the ordinary history lesson and in 
special classes’’—‘‘These things ought ye to 
have done and not to leave the others undone.” 

The Kducational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting is doing a much needed work 
in a most satisfactory manner, the value of 
which will be seen still more conspicuously in 
its effects upon some of our outlying meetings. 

Westtown with enlarged opportunities might 
be vastly more serviceable to the Yearly Meet- 
ing at latge than it is: with the door opened 
for admission into the school of such as are 
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seeking to enter, whose parents with the best 
of motives desire such an opportunity for their 
children—whose affiliations are already largely 
with Friends, I expect we should find. the 
patronage of the school augmented by a clagg 
very tractable, valuing the privilege at its true 
worth. By ‘‘taking counsel of our fears” we 
postpone (I use the word advisedly) from year 
to year, entering upon ‘‘a plantation” close 
at hand that promises good fruitage according 
to the measure of labor bestowed conscien- 
tiously for Truth’s sake, that the whole body . 
may be edified together. 

SAMUEL EMLEN, 


“Come To Stay.” 


Such is the easy-going popular phrase with 
reference to admitted evils, which it is held 
that it is useless to combat, since they have 
intrenched themselves for good. The free use 
of intoxicants, loose marriage relationships, 
dissipation in high life, the impurities of the 
theatre, the iniquities of the fleshly novel, the 
abominations of our great cities, have all 
“come to stay,’’ The phrase is quoted by 
the conscienceless man, in a spirit of bravado, 
as though evil had the upper hand, and must 
be accepted as a fact, and given its perennial 
right of way. It is quoted by the good, but 
disheartened man, who feels, somehow, that 
there is a strong drift which it is useless to 
contend against; that demoralizing practices 
are so intrenched in popular favor and habit 
that we may as well save our denunciation 
and opposition; we can gain no headway, and 
must accept the situation and make the best 
of it. 

Such a philosophy as that cuts the nerve of 
all action, and breeds an ignoble passivity, an 
implied acquiescence in wrong-doing! The 
reforms of the world have been accomplished, 
not by letting things drift along their own 
course, but by fighting the good fight of faith. 
Christ has won His victories, not by presum- 
ing that the bad will be sloughed off by an 
inherent tendency, and the good will prevail 
by an inevitable law, but by struggling and 
unceasingly warring against the worst and in 
behalf of the best.— Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 


How much of waste power there is in the 
world! Turn where we will, we see talents 
unused, energies unemployed, opportunities 
for self-improvement and for individual and 
public service neglected, gifts of body, mind 
and heart squandered, and acquirements lost 
through lack of right and adequate direction. 
Church and State are suffering because those 
who could fill to advantage important and use- 
ful spheres fail to meet the demands through 
lack of plan, purpose, co-ordination and con- 
centration, or through indifference and failure 
to grasp the situation and the need. There 
is a loud call for a proper recognition of exist- 
ing conditions and for a hearty and complete 
response on the part of all who are more or 
less qualified for service to the calls that 
come to them in the various circles in life in 
which they move.—Ex. 


Ir our hearts were only as ready as mir- 
rors, when God’s blessings smile at us, we 
pehoule answer back with a smile. 





KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 
Keep to the right, as the law directs, 
For such is the rule of the road ; 
Keep to the right, whoever expects 
Securely to carry life’s load. 


Keep to the right, with God and his truth 
Nor wander though folly allure ; 

Keep to the right from the day of thy youth, 
Nor turn from what’s faithful and pure. 


Keep to the right, within and without, 
With stranger and kindred and friend ; 
Keep to the right, and you need have no doubt 
That all will be well in the end. 


Keep to the right in whatever you do, 
Nor claim but your own on the way ; 
Keep to the right and hold on to the true, 
From the morn to the close of life’s day. 
—Our Boys and Girls. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


‘The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting took steps to as- 
sist the Miami and Pottawatami Indians in 1804, 
and in that year Philip Dennis accompanied by 

yeorge Ellicott and Gerard T. Hopkins two 
members of a Committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting visited them at their homes 
near Fort Wayne, Indiana. The former came 
prepared to remain, in order to show them 
how to cultivate the soil, etc., and for this 
purpose a place to settle on was assigned him 
by Little Turtle and other chiefs about thirty 
miles S. W. of Fort Wayne. Associated with 
the above mentioned tribes were some Delaware 
Indians many of whom from their former res- 
idence near frontier settlers in Pennsylvania, 
were able to speak our language and were 
desirous of receiving assistance in adopting 
the customs of the whites. 

The minds of Philadelphia Friends had been 
turned for several months towards making a 
settlement among the Senecas, living some two 
hundred miles west of the Oneidas, and in the 
Fifth Month, 1798, three young men who had 
offered to reside among them, viz: Joel Swayne, 
Henry Simmons and Halliday Jackson, accom- 
panied by John Pierce and Joshua Sharpless, 
the former a member of the Committee, start- 
ed on the arduous journey to the settlement of 
the Senecas, located upon the Allegheny River. 

They went by way of Pittsburgh, the mouth 
of Oil Creek and Warren, Pennsylania. At the 
former place they had an interview with Gener- 
al James Wilkinson, who was kindly disposed 
to assist them. John Pierce and Joshua 
Sharpless, after spending several weeks with 
the Indians, and assisting the young men to 
establish themselves among them, returned 
home by way of the Oneida Reservation. 

This was the beginning of the labors of 
Friends among the Seneca Indians, which have 
been continued to the present time. A very 
interesting account of the journey of these 
Friends, kept by Joshua Sharpless, has been 
preserved, and may be found in THE FRIEND, 
Vol. xxi, page 14, etc. 

The Friends took with them a letter to Corn 
Planter, one of the principal chiefs of the 
Senecas, at whose village, located upon the 
west bank of the Allegheny River, about five 
miles south of the southern boundary of New 

York State their first interview with the Indians 
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took place. This tract of land containing 
about seven hundred and sixty acres now in 
Warren Co., Penna., had been given to Corn 
Planter by the State of Pennsylvania Third 
Month 16th, 1796, in consideration of his 
many valuable services to the white people, and 
especially that most important one of pre- 
venting the Six Nations of New York from 
joining the confederacy of Western Indians in 
1790-91. 

The Friends concluded it would not be best 
to make their permanent settlement upon the 
tract of land occupied by Corn Planter and his 
people, but higher up the river, where they 
would also be nearer to other villages of the 
Indians. They finally decided to locate them- 
selves in the immediate vicinity of an ancient 
Indian settlement, called Genesanguhta, now 
known as Old Town, on the Allegheny River, 
about five miles above the State line, and nine 
or ten miles above Corn Planter’s village. 

This is said, in the History of Cattaraugus 
County, New York, to have been the first set- 
tlement made by white men within the bounds 
of that County. 

Previous to their departure from Corn Plant- 
er’s settlement, the Friends met in a council 
some thirty or forty Indians, six of whom were 
women. In this council the following address 
was interpreted to them, setting forth the ob- 
jects of Friends in coming among them. 

“To Corn Planter, and all our Indian brothers 
of the Seneca Nation, now living on the Alle- 
gheny River. 

“Brothers: We have now been several days 
among you, and have had council with your 
chiefs and wise men, and have looked about 
your country, and have agreed upon a place 
for our young men to begin upon. Weare glad 
and thankful to the Great Spirit, that every- 
thing we have proposed for your good, has 
been so agreeable to your minds, that we seem 
to agree like brothers, having but one mind in 
every thing we do; and we hope we shall con- 
tinue to be of one mind about all the things 
we have been speaking to you of. 

“Brothers: You know the place we have 
chosen for our young men to begin upon at 
Genesinguhta; and we hope some of your 
young men will settle by them, and fence off 
lots for themselves, as they see them fence off 
theirs. Our young men will be willing to as- 
sist and instruct them in working their lots. 

We think our young men will not be able to 
raise any more off their lots this year, than 
they will want for themselves, but we hope 
against another year they will have a little to 
spare; and we are willing they should give it 
to your old and infirm people that cannot work, 
one bushel out of four, of all grain, etc., they 
have to spare. 

“Brothers: In order to encourage you still 
more to take up work, and to follow the ways 
we pointed out to you, we will agree to give 
you a little more. We will send you smiths’ 
tools when our young men write us that you 
need them. 

“Brothers: If you are industrious this sum- 
mer, and raise a good deal of corn and some 
wheat, we will help you to build a good mill 
next summer, if a suitable place can be found 
for it. You must find half the money to build 
the mill, and we will find the other half. We 
hope, brothers you will save some money you 
get from the white people, that you may have 
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your share ready against next spring. We 
think you had better choose one of your chiefs 
to keep this money for you, till the time it is 
wanted, or perhaps it may be all gone for 
whiskey or something that would not do ag 
much good as the mill would. 

“Brothers: We are also willing to encourage 
you to learn farming, by agreeing to give 
some small premiums to such of our Indian 
brothers, who are industrious and raise a good 
deal of grain. : 

“Brothers: We will give to every Indian 
man living op this river, who shall raise 
twenty-five bushels of wheat or rye in one year, 
on his own land, not worked by white people, 

the sum of two dollars. 

“2nd. For every fifty bushels of corn, 
raised by one man in like manner aforesaid, 
the sum of two dollars. 

“3rd. For every fifty bushels of potatoes 
raised by any one man in like manner afore- 
said, the sum of two dollars. 

“Ath. For every two tons of hay raised as 
aforesaid, and put into stack or barn, not 
being mown or drawn in by white people, the 
sum of two dollars.* 

“5th. For every twelve yards of linen cloth 
made by an Indian woman, out of flax raised 
on her husband’s land, and spun in her own 
house, the sum of two dollars, to be paid to 
the woman. 

“6th. For every twelve yards of woolen or 
linsey cloth made by any Indian woman, out of 
the wool of her own or her husband’s sheep, 
spun in her own house, the sum of two dollars, 
to be paid to the woman. 

“Brothers: We will give you these premiums 
for four years, if our young men stay here so 
long—upon these conditions—tbat the person 
who applies for a premium, must produce a 
certificate from two of the chiefs, signifying 
the quantity of grain, cloth, etc., for what 
the premium is demanded, and that it was 
raised or made in the manner above mentioned 
—and that the person has not been intoxicat- 
ed with whiskey, at least for the term of six 
months before that time. And our friends are 
hereby authorized and desired to pay the above 
premiums agreeably to what is herebefore ex- 
pressed.” 

Joshua Sharpless observes upon the conclu- 
sion of this address: 

“The Committee then expostulated with 
them on various subjects particularly their 
excessive use of strong drink, divers instances 
of which we had been eye-witnesses of, several 
of their women having been thus disguised. 

“Some appeared solid and heard us with at- 
tention; but as far as I have observed, little or 
no shame covers an Indian for getting drunk. 

“The Indians withdrew for about an bour, 
and then returned and made an answer in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“Brothers: We have heard all you wish to 
do among us. You are come here to see us. 

You wish us well. You wish us to bezome 
as the white people. The white people are 
rich and got everything; the Indians are poor, 
and have nothing. 


*The author of the History of Cattaraugus County, 
quoting from this account of the visit of Joshua Sharp- 
less, comments upon this offer of premiums for agricul- 
tural productions, “as antedating by more than forty 
years, the first similar offer made to white farmers in 
Cattaraugus County.” 
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“Brothers: You told us one thing; it be good 
for us to build a mill; we must find $400 and 
you will find $400. Brothers, we can’t say but 
few words at this time about this mill. We 
will consult Capt. Chapin; if he thinks we will 
receive our money, and will be able to raise the 
money you propose, then we will do it. 

“Brothers: We know how far you have 
come to see us; it is a great way from the 
seashore, where our forefathers once lived. 
The white people have cheated us, and got our 
land from us, and now we have but little left. 
We will try to learn your way. 

“Brothers: You know there are some bad 
people amongst us; and you know that we 
have been cheated; and that makes us bad, 
and our minds uneasy. If we had not been 
cheated, we should have been very rich peo- 
ple, and had plenty of everything; and then 
our minds would be easy, and we could think 
on the Good Spirit. 

“Brothers: The reason I mention to you 
about our being cheated is, some of my war- 
riors won’t mind what I say to them, but will 
have their own way, because they know I have 
often been cheated by the white people. If 
I had never been cheated, then my warriors 
would believe me and mind what I say to them; 
but now they won't mind. 

“Brothers: Wecan’t all go tu work at once. 
Some of my warriors will go a hunting to get 
provisions, and sometimes they break a gun; 
and then it takes a great deal of money to get 
anew one. We have very few hoes and axes 
and such things amongst us, and we are not 
able to get them. 

“Brothers: I will go along with you to Can- 
andaigua, and there we will get matters settled 
about the mill, and bring it back to your 
young men in writing. Brothers, this is all I 
have got to say; we will now shake hands.’’ 

Joshua Sharpless adds: “‘At the close of 
this speech we expressed a few words, repre- 
senting among other things the unreasonable- 
ness of their present practice of making their 
mothers and sisters work all day in the fields, 
and in the woods, with their hoes and axes, 
whilst they were playing with their bows and 
arrows; and recommending them to begin our 
way, by early settling their boys to business, 
faking them out to hoe corn, etc. By early 
habituating them to work, their minds would 
be trained to it, and they would not think 
hard of it.”’ The Committee let them know 
that the riches of the whites to which they 
had alluded, were produced by industry; the 
men doing the work in the fields, etc., and 
leaving the women to attend to spinning, sew- 
ing, etc., in the house. “We concluded by 
seriously impressing on their minds that it 
was from the Good Spirit they received every 
good thing; and that He could hear every good 
word they said, could see every good thing 
they did; and if they were good and industri- 
ous, the Good Spirit would love them, and bless 
them with many good things.”’ 

In a few minutes after, Corn Planter ob- 
served, “Now all things are done and settled, 
we will cover up the council fire.” 

At the close of the council, the young men 
who had come to reside among the Indians, 
returned to Genesinguhta, while Joshua Sharp- 
less remained for a few days and took board- 
ing with Corn Planter. Owing to the want of 

a competent interpreter, the Friends had but 
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little conversation with the Indians, but on the 
30th of Fifth Month Joshua Sharpless writes: 

“We had a strong desire to know if they 
had any religious rites and ceremonies, and 
last evening, having some conversation with 
Corn Planter on the subject, he informed us 
they had two solemnities in a year; when it 
was the practice for the men and women gen- 
erally to meet together in one place, one in 
the spring, and the other in the fall about the 
time corn is ripe; the latter was a time of re- 
joicing, and to return thanks to the Great 
Spirit for this blessing. They did not keep the 
first day of the week, but every one tried to 
think good in his own mind. As we could read 
the Bible, he queried whether there was any- 
thing said in it about the Indians. We in- 
formed him the Bible mentioned all nativuns, 
kindreds, tongues and people; and that includ- 
ed the Indians. We would have been glad to 
have told him, that though the Indians could 
not read the Bible, yet they were not wholly 
deprived of the benefits of the coming of 
Christ, for a manifestation of His Spirit, or 
measure of His grace, was placed in each of 
their hearts, and would, if minded or given 
way to,reprove for all wicked words and wick- 
ed actions, and produce peace for well doing; 
but this was too refined and delicate a subject 
for our interpreter to handle. 

“| have not been able fully to learn what 
number of Indians this village contains; but 
Corn Planter informed us there were about 
400 persons, young and old, under his superin- 
tendency, much the larger part of whom are 
in or near the town. In the whole district 
there are three horses, fourteen cows and 


calves, one yoke of oxen and twelve hogs.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


THE SouL BACK OF THE SERMON.—Now that 
the theological seminaries are sending forth 
into the ministry the young men who have 
been trained by them for the work, it may be 
well to emphasize what doubtless has had 
some attention in the curriculum, but we 
fear not as much as it deserves. This is the 
personal factor in the pastor and teacher. 
No amount of learning, of familiarity with 
dogmas and history and methods, of ability 
to read the Bible in the original languages, 
can take the place of the soul-quality of the 
man. It is character that tells in every walk 
of life, but in the minister it is the essential 
prerequisite of success. It is the man back 
of the sermon that gives weight and force to 
his words, and except by his life, by his daily 
walk and conversation he wins the respect 
and confidence of the community, his preach- 
ing will be shorn of power however eloquently 
he may present the message. Men look for 
the fruit of the truth proclaimed in the life 
of him who proclaims it, and even the author- 
ity of announcing a “‘thus saith the Lord”’ 
will lose its effect when it shows itself power- 
less to mould the character of the messenger. 
The thing to be especially cultivated in minis- 
ter and teacher is the heart—the imbuing it 
and the life with those graces of the Spirit 
which are born of communion with God and 
of soul-fellowship with Christ. What applies 
to the minister, is applicable to the Sabbath- 
school teacher, indeed to all who would exert 
an uplifting influence on their fellowmen.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 
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John Bellows.* 


John Bellows was born at Liskeard in Corn- 
wall, in 1831. His wife has produced a most 
interesting memoir of his life. 

When six years old, he said, “Father, I've 
been thinking that if people are too poor to 
buy a Bible, our Heavenly Father can put the 
words of the Bible into their minds for them 
to think about,” adding, ‘‘ When I am in school, 
writing my figures, if I feel that I ought to 
pray, | can pray without opening my lips.’’ 
Here was the germ of the central thought that 
governed his life, the work of the Spirit of 
God in the hearts of men. It finds riper ex- 
pression in later life when he says, “Christ not 
only took our human form and nature and suf- 
fered for us outwardly, but, as God, he en- 
lightens all men, inwardly, to lead them away 
from sin to a state of redemption; and it is 
only as we receive this light, by obeying its 
manifestations that we can be made partakers 
of the salvation He is the alone Author and 
Finisher of.” And again, “It we walk in the 
Light, as God is in the Light, we shall become 
like Him: filled with a love that can work no 
ill to his neighbour, that cannot hurt or slay 
him, filled with the presence of Christ, in the 
real Holy Communion that needs no outward 
symbal of Passover to perfect or to heighten 
it.” 

The fascinating Roman researches that John 
Bellows enjoyed among the antiquities of 
Gloucester, which became his adopted city of 
residence, must be passed over, not from want 
of cordial interest, but to centre attention 
on his consecration to the welfare of his 
brother man. He reverently believed in the 
universality of the love of God for all men. 
He says, “As God is en rapport with all He 
creates, He is manifested, in varying degree 
certainly, but still manifested, to every human 
heart, showing every man what is good and 
what is evi).” “I feel certain that the Maker 
of all things is good and just—and if he is 
good and just, He cannot create any being with 
whom He is not in sympathy. He could not 
create Chinamen with less chance of sharing 
His sympathy than Europeans, because that 
would be unjust and unfair. ‘The tender mer- 
cies of the Lord are over all His works.’ Ten- 
der mercies include, above all, salvation; that 
is, He puts the power of being everlastingly 
purified and united to Himself, within the reach 
of every soul that was, or is, or will be cre- 
ated.’’ “God would have all men be saved. 
But that which is to save all men must be ex- 
tremely simple. Therefore anything which is 
not simple enough for all, cannot be essential 
to all. He who is the Source of goodness must 
have more goodness than any other being. 
The Source of love must be more full of love 
than anything that emanates from that Source. 
Take a mother’s love; something so great—so 
deep, as to be scarcely fathomable by man— 
something we rather apprehend than compre- 
hend. What then must be the Heart that 
shaped and builded all the mothers’ hearts that 
ever were from the foundation of the world 
till now?’’ These extracts from the letters of 
John Bellows represent something of the gov- 
erning principle of the life. 


* John Bellows. Letters and Memoir. Edited by his 
wife. With portraits, map and other illustrations. 392 pp. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00, 
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His business life at Gloucester as a printer 
carried a singular charm from two governing 
characteristics, his delight in always turning 
out good work and nothing but good work with 
purity and simplicity of taste; and secondly, 
the beautiful friendship and loyalty which ex- 
isted between John Bellows and everyone in 
his employ. ‘‘It was a source of the deepest 
satisfaction to him that several of his em- 
ployees had been with him so long. The first he 
ever employed who came to him as a boy, gave 
him faithful service for forty-three years and 
is now in the employment of hissons. Several 
others also were his trusted servants for per- 
iods ranging up to forty years. There was no 
limit, as far as his means permitted, to his 
practical generosity to his work-people, and 
his sympathy with them in their trials was 
deep and sincere.’’ When visiting St. Peters- 
burg in 1892, a gentleman with whom he dined 
exclaimed, “ You never go to balls, you don’t 
go to the theatre, you drink no wine, you eat 
no meat; then do tell me if your life is worth 
living at all!’ Yet it would have been hard 
to find anyone who got more keen enjoyment 
out of life than did he; certainly no one more 
interested in every phase of it, from the spirit- 
ual welfare of a nation to the passing amuse- 
ment of a little child. This keen interest 
showed itself, among other directions, ‘in his 
declining, for more than forty years, all print- 
ing orders that were in any way connected 
with the liquor traffic. 

One of his greatest charms was as a conversa- 
tionalist. Few men had such capacity for 
adaptation to whatever company he was in, and 
of imperceptibly raising the whole tone of 
converse to worthy themes. He was gifted 
with a far-reaching storehouse of multiform 
information, and his conversations with much 
piquancy led out to that which was truly in- 
structive and spiritually profitable. “His vivid 
imagination made his narratives instinct with 
life and animation. He was full of originality, 
so that it was impossible for him ever to be 
dull, and his remarkable memory enabled him 
to place his illustrations just where they pro- 
duced the most telling effect.’’ “Men and 
women were drawn to him instinctively, and 
his own character was on so high a level that, 
quite naturally and without effort on his part, 
the best elements of those with whom he came 
in contact were brought out.” These gifts in 
conversation it is impossible to reproduce in a 
book. He acknowledged that he made mis- 
takes, but his heart was right and his spirit 
true to the highest ideals. “Nearly forty 
years ago,’’ he writes, “I made two mistakes 
—one in attacking John Bright, and the other 
in imagining that the Southern States of 
America were struggling for their proper 
rights. I have long since been sorry for these 
mistakes, and have said so.’’ This frankness 
won the hearts of those from whom he some- 
times differed. In later years he not unfre- 
quently spoke in meetings for worship, his 
brief and living messages being given with 
weight and power. 

The intense sympathy of John Bellows for 
human need and sorrow led him to undertake 
many long journeys, and his travels greatly 
enlarged his views of life. “His outlook grad- 
nally widened with regard to the standpoint 
of others’’ whose creed was different from his 
own. In 1888 he visited Germany in company 


with his beloved wife and with one of his nine 
children. He stayed at Tréves, the Northern 
Rome. He had already signalized his literary 
discrimination and accurate taste and power 
of concise elaboration by his French Diction- 
ary, so that he was known in literary circles. 
In 1892 more extended travel opened before 
him in the religious conviction that it was his 
duty to accompany Joseph James Neave to 
Russia. This lengthened journey opened out to 
him wide interests, and added many cherished 
friendships. It also resulted in a lengthened 
journey to the Trans-Caucasus. Among the 
choice acquaintanceships these journeys yielded 
none, perhaps, was more treasured than that 
with Count Tolstoi, who said,.after much re- 
ligious conversation with him, “God teaches 
us all, though we do not all see things from 
the same standpoint.’’ “But if we are led by 
the Spirit, it will bring us jnto oneness with 
God.’’ In 1896, in company with his wife, 
John Bellows visited Constantinople for the 
relief of the helpless survivors of the Armen- 
ian massacres. Their visit was of great ser- 
vice in this direction. He visited Russia again 
on 9 somewhat different errand in 1899, to 
plead for the Dukhobors, in conjunction with 
Edmund Wright Brooks. No journey and no 
amount of trouble or effort were spared when 
he felt it his duty to render practical aid to 
the oppressed, especially to those whose ten- 
der conscience exposed them to persecution. 
The distress in the Transvaal after the war, 
and slavery under our British Protectorate in 
East Africa, alike aroused active sympathy 
and earnest plea for the sufferers. 

When the Dukhobors had settled in Canada, 
Juhn Bellows and his wife earried out a long 
cherished wish to visit their friends in America, 
especially those in Philadelphia who were act- 
ively engaged in succouring the new emigrants. 
This American visit was the close of these 
long journeys. Their visit to Philadelphia, 
where one of their sons had already settled, 
delighted them. John Bellows says, “The 
Friends in and around Philadelphia are a sweet 
and dear people, whom I was going to say it 
would be impossible not to love.’’ 

In his later and riper years there was, per- 
haps, no plea that John Bellows sought more 
earnestly to enforce than “the duty of loving 
all men.’’ Because of the faithfulness of the 
Dukhobors to this foundation truth he loved 
them so much. He says, “If the day is ever 
to come when the sword shall be beaten into 
the ploughshare, and the nations learn war no 
more, someone must make a beginning.”” He 
earnestly sought to be one with other Christ- 
ians in urging this plea. He recognized it was 
a high attainment, but he made the effort in 
hope. To him it was the direct and clear call 
of God. While taking this position against 
all war, and against all that leads to war, he 
did not forget that “greater is he that over- 
cometh himself than he that taketh a city!” 
In this spirit he wrought out his life’s testi- 
mony. To this he bore faithful witness, the 
duty of loving all men.—London Friend. 


You will generally suffer if you appear other 
than you are. The mask soon becomes an in- 
strument of torture. 


A LIFE of sin is likealime-spring. The longer 
our hearts remain in it, the harder they grow. 


Science and Industry. 


TWO MILLION PRESCRIPTIONS IN ONE Dryg 
Store.—In the sixty-seven years since the 
Metcalf & Co. apothecary business was opened 
in Boston they have preserved over one million 
prescriptions of their own filling, and nearly 
million prescriptions received from other phar- 
macists. 


OILED ROADS.—There are nine hundréd and 
fifty miles of oiled roads in California. Thig 
State was the first to make use of crude pe- 
troleum oil in road improvement, it having 
thus far hardly passed beyond the experimental 
stage elsewhere. It has been, however, a 
marked success in the West. 


THE GROWTH OF ELECTRIC PowER.—“ Three 
or four of us was riding on a crosstown horse- 
car in New York recently,’’ said an electrical 
engineer of a large electric works. “It made 
us think. Hardly more than fifteen years ago 
there were perhaps one hundred electric cars 
in existence. Last year my firm alone had or- 
ders for railway motors equaling in power five 
hundred thousand horses. Only a few years 
ago we surprised ourselves by making one 
hundred and twenty-five electric lights in a 
week—a new record. To-day we are making 
about two-thousand. A few years ago the 
average size of our motors was five horse- 
power. To-day it’s fifty instead of five.”— 
World’s Work. 


ALCOHOL IN POTATOES.—In Germany the 
use of potato alcohol to furnish light, heat, 
and motive power has been rapidly spreading, 
At present it converts into alcohol twenty 
million tons of the fifty-five million tons of 
potatoes it raises. It is burned like gas in 
chandeliers and in street lamps, and for cook- 
ing, heat, and lighting, and is used for both 
land and water motors as a power generator, 
Many years ago a prisoner in Sing Sing was 
found to be intoxicated from time to time, and 
the authorities could not find out where he got 
his liquor, as nothing of the kind was brought 
to him. After much searching it was found 
that he had extemporized a kind of still with 
an old teakettle, and that several of the pris 
oners saved their potato peelings and as much 
of the potato as they could, and he was dis- 
tilling and distributing among them an alcohol 
that was strong enough to bring about the de- 
sired result. Anything that has saccharine 
matter in it will do to make into alcohol. 


WALLED UP ALIve.—A very interesting bird 
is one which follows the trade of. a plasterer— 
the hornbill. 

It makes its home in far off Africa, and this 
home is in the trunk of a hollow tree. Monkeys 
run wild in this country, and there is nothing 
they like better than hornbill eggs for break- 
fast, so in order to save the lives of her young 
the mother hornbill consents to—what do you 
think? To be walled up alive! 

She and her mate select a suitable tree and 
work together, plastering up with mud any 
opening there may be in the trunk. Having 
made it small enough to only just admit the 
passage of her body, the mother hornbill goes 
in, and her mate continues plastering until 
there is only a little round hole left, enough 
for him to put in the tip of his beak. Through 
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this he passes in food to the mother while she 
js batching her eggs and rearing her babies; 
pr do the latter get out into the light and 
gir until they have donned their first suit of 
feathers. Then the door of the nursery is 
broken down, and the family begins to enjoy 
free life again. 




















exercised under the present rule and prompt- 
ing of the Spirit; and it is because we fear 
that the tendency (we hope unintended) of the 
remarks we have noted is to switch our train 
on to a track that leads to hopeless reaction, 
that we feel compelled to utter this note of 
warning. 

The statement that ‘‘the sacerdotal office 
has never ceased in the church,” taken, as it 
was made, in immediate connection with the 
ministry of the word, is to put it mildly, liable 
to grievous misunderstanding. It is not too 
much to say that on this basis the whole fabric 
of ecclesiasticism and ritualism can be built; 
that this is all a Roman Catholic or a High 
Anglican asks; that, if you give him this, his 
whole system follows. 

We venture to say that the statement is not 
sound historically. The broadest distinction 
in religious history is that between the ‘‘re- 
vealed” and the ‘‘traditional’’ religions; and 
of these the most distinctive mark is the rela- 
tive importance attached to the ‘‘prophet”’ 
and the ‘‘priest.’’ A prophet is a messenger, 
chosen directly by the Divinity and in personal 
touch with Him. A priest is a mediating of- 
ficial, one of an order—a performer of cere- 
monies through which alone God can be ap- 
proached. 

The main feature of prophetic history in the 
Old Testament is the conflict between these 
two conceptions of religion. Now and then, 
as in Ezekiel and Malachi, the priestly idea in- 
vades the prophetic consciousness; but broadly 
speaking, they are widely sundered. 

In our Lord’s own day, as Dr. Fairbairn has 
shown (in The Philosophy of the Christian Re- 
ligion), the conflict took the form of a wide 
separation between the rabbinical school of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, with whose follow- 
ers Jesus chiefly mingled, and the sacerdotal 
school, the Sadducees, who put Him to death. 
His own teaching was wholly of the prophetic 
and non-priestly order. His great Apostle, 
Paul, never once in all his writings alludes to 
priests or priesthood. 

It is doubtless on the allusion to priesthood 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the state- 
ment we are criticising mainly rests. That 
letter is addressed to adherents of the sacer- 
dotal school, resident apparently in Rome— 
whose devotion to the Temple ritual, as Fair- 
bairn suggests, may probably have been pro- 
portioned to their distance from its actual fea- 
tures. However this may have been, the 
whule point of the writer is this: “ Taking at 
your own valuation these priestly offices, note 
how they are all fulfilled and therefore finished 
in Christ.’’ If it is urged that this identifica- 
tion of Christ with the priesthood is of much 
more than temporary or local significance, we 
would grant it, but reply that it is absolutely 
impossible to deduce from this Epistle the con- 
tinuation of a priestly human ministry. The 
author of 1 Peter speaks of Chrstians gener- 
ally as a ‘“‘holy (or royal) priesthood.’’ In 
what sense? Just this:—that every Christian 
has now the same direct access to God as, un- 
der the old order, the priests were supposed 
to have. That is to say, the prophetic and not 
the priestly ideal is the true one. This, we 
feel sure, represents our friend’s thought; but 
how, we ask, can that which is open to every 
one be in any sense called an ‘‘office?” 

For a century or more the Christian Church 









remained wholly prophetic, and unpriestly in 
its organization for religious worship. And 
it was just as the consciousness of the Spirit’s 
power and presence declined that priestliness 
grew up. Moreover, the ecclesiastical fabric 
reared on the basis of the priesthood was full 
of pagan elements adopted into Christianity. In 
the history of the Church there have not been 
wanting, from century to century, revivals of 
primitive or prophetic religion, which have been 
mostly persecuted, and even stamped out, as 
“*heresies.”’ The most lasting of these has 
been Quakerism. Shall we now abandon our 
history, and throw away our message for the 
world? 

We note a simliar danger in the depreciation 
of silence as the basis of our worship and our 
free ministry. Such a basis is essential, if a 
prophetic ministry, under immediate anointing, 
is to be given free scope. The experience of 
those with whom our friend is -connected in 
America shows only too clearly the result of 
setting it aside. When Friends begin to preach 
from notes, and quite freely ask others ‘‘to 
preach for them next Sunday,” there is some- 
thing more involved than the retaining or 
abandonment of a peculiar practice; an essen- 
tial principle is at stake. It is not necessary 
that all meetings or all ministry should be of 
one type; there may be, for instance, a minis- 
try of teaching, which, if systematic, does not 
readily adapt itself to the prophetic method. 
But, if the propbetic ministry based on free- 
dom and silent worship is abandoned, the 
sooner we break up our organization, and join 
some more efficient Church, the more quickly 
we shall cease to cumber the ground. 
























































































































An ELEPHANT THAT SLEEPS STANDING.— 
Bolivar, the African elephant at the Fairmount 
Park Zoo, has not lain down for sixteen years. 
Four pronounced depressions in the asphalt 
foor of his apartment mark the spot where 
night and day the great beast has shifted from 
me leg to another. Swaying from side to side 
and swinging his trunk with a motion like that 
of the pendulum of an ancient clock, he marks 
the flight of time by gradually wearing away 
the hard floor benenath him. 

Of course, the elephant sleeps, but he sleeps 
standing with legs braced and well apart. He 
closes his eyes, and, his keeper says, snores at 
night. Just why Bolivar never lies down is a 
mystery to his keepers and to many noted zoo- 
logists who have been told of his peculiarity. 
Although he is chained to a staple in the floor 
he has room enough to lie down if he desires 
todo so. One of the guards thinks the beast 
has heart disease and knows it and is afraid 
to exert himself by attempting to change his 
position to any great extent. At any rate, 
the fact remains that he does not change. 
Empress and Lizzie, companions of Bolivar, 
sleep in a recumbent posture. Bolivar entered 
the Zoo in 1888. He was presented by Adam 
Porepaugh, and is said to be one of the heaviest 
elephants in captivity. He is a vicious brute 
and is never allowed the freedom of the pad- 
dock. — Exchange. 


Sacerdotalism Disowned, and a Place for Silent 
Worship Claimed. 

[The British Friend issues a ‘‘ Note of Warn- 
ing’ in a feeling of real concern” over the 
tendency of some passages in the addresses of 
amember of an American Yearly Meeting de- 
livered in the recent Yearly Meeting at Lon- 
don. The editor says]: 

We refer especially to the remark made in 
the meeting on Ministry and Oversight which 
appeared also on the minutes of that body that 
the sacerdotal office has never ceased in the 
thurch; and to a certain disparagement of the 
silent basis of our Meetings for Worship, in 
the discussion on ‘‘The State of the Society” 
in the Men’s Yearly Meeting. 

The doubt has been freely en‘ertained 
whether, in the pressure of modern life, our 
free ministry can be maintained. The Con- 
ference held at York, coming, as it did, so 
near to the opening of the Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment, has given the impression in some quar- 
ters outside our body that we are abandoning 
tur method, in favour of a trained and sepa- 
tated pastorate. We believe we interpret 
tightly the feeling of the Society in this coun- 
try as a whole, when we say that its deepest 
concern is that, in the developments which are 
coming, we shall go forward and not back- 
ward, —keeping close to the lines marked out 

us by our history, and not straying into 
devious ways, or retreating to positions which 
our forefathers long ago abandoned. The 
fuiding principle which has marked our course 
to far has been our ideal of prophetic ministry, 








































Items Concerning the Society. 


Note the British Friend’s protest : — “ When 
Friends [?] begin to preach from notes, and quite 
freely ask others ‘to preach for them next Sunday,’ 
there is something more involved than the retain- 
ing or abandonment of a peculiar practice; an es- 
sential principle is at stake. 

“But, if the prophetic ministry based on free- 
dom and silent worship is abandoned, the sooner 
we break up our organization and join some more 
efficient church, the more quickly we shall cease 
to cumber the ground.” 

An extract from Mary A. Conway’s poem, read 
at the Quarter Millenial Celebration of Sandwich, 
Mass., in 1889,—in allusion to the first settled 
meeting of Friends in America, in 1657. 

When harshly dealt with otherwhere, 
The Quakers into Sandwich came, 
True friends they found who scorned to use 
The power they held, but granted them 
To dwell in peace, the Spirit with. 
You may yet see anear Spring Hill 
Their meeting-place, a sylvan glen * 
Environed by protecting trees. 
Here far removed from curious eyes, 
Their God they worshipped silently. 
Their choir the myriad song-birds were, 
Their hassocks stones. The mossy sward 
Beneath their feet their carpet was; 
An azure ciel, the sky above. 
No temple made by mortal hands 
Could rival this in loveliness. 

* Christopher’s Hollow. 


Notes in General. 

The Mormon Temple in Salt Lake City admits no 
“Gentiles.” The Temple, which is built of beautiful 
white granite and was thirty years or more in 
building, cost nearly five million dollars. 
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The British and Foreign Bible Society on Sixth 
Month 1st despatched nine tons of Bibles and parts 
of Bibles in twenty-eight different languages from 
its warehouses. The demands from all parts of 
the world are said to be surpassing all previous 
records. 


The Greek Church, which calls itself the “ Holy 
Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church,” includes 
three distinct branches—the church within the 
Ottoman Empire, subject directly to the patriarch 
of Constantinople; the church in the kingdom of 
Greece, and the Russo-Greek church in the domain 
of the czar. 


Thomas C. Hall, professor of theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, says in the North American 
Review, that socialism, which is “ not a science but 
a dogma, not a belief but a profound trust,” is a 
most serious and determined rival to organized 
Christianity and that modern Protestantism is 
“wofully ignorant of its most formidable rival, 
Marxian Socialism.” 

A “boy preacher” is attracting much attention 
in Cornwall, England, and other places. He draws 
immense audiences when he preaches, and it is said 
by old Methodists that nothing like the interest 
and enthusiasm of the people to see and hear him 
has been witnessed for a century. The name of 
the young preacher is Kehelland. He began to 
preach at the age of fifteen. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTs. 


UNITED STATES.—On the 20th inst. a conference wag 
held in Chicago between representatives of the packers, 
the officials of the Meat Cutters’ Union and representa- 
tives of all the allied trades employed at the stock yards, 
in which it was agreed to refer the questions involved in 
the strike of the butchers, etc., to a Board of Arbitrators. 
On the 21st several hundred of the strikers returned to 
work. On the 22nd it was stated that the strike was 
renewed in Chicago and other points where the big pack- 
ing companies have branches, because the strikers were 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the employers pro- 
posed to reinstate their former employes pending a set- 
tlement by arbitration. Both parties have issued state- 
ments to the public defending their respective courses 
and laying all the blame for the failure of the course of 
arbitration upon the other side. 

Plans have lately been made public for the founding of 
a hospital in this city to be devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of tumors and cancerous affections and scien- 
tific research into the causes underlying the recent re- 
markable increase in the prevalence of cancer, Statistics 
show that 966 persons died of cancerous diseases in this 
city last year, only thirty-three less than died of cancer 
in all of the seven largest cities of the country in 1870. 
It is estimated that 2898 cases exist here at the present 
time, and there are 11,302 cases in the State. 

In the great fire which occurred in Baltimore in the 
Second Month last, 180 acres of the business portion of 
the city were burned over, causing a loss estimated at 
$60,000,000, and the destruction of 2500 buildings. It 
is stated that about 250 buildings are now in course of 
construction. Plans have been made for many more, and 
it is expected that these figures will be increased to 1000 
before winter arrives. 

The Immigration Bureau has issued a statement show- 
ing a total of 44,582 inmates in the penal, reformatory 
and charitable institutions of the United States, not in- 
cluding Hawaii and Porto Rico. These comprise 28,939 
males and 15,643 females. There are 23,548 in State in- 
stitutions, 14,979 in county institutions, 5358 in private 
institutions and 697 in Federal institutions. There are 
24,717 prisoners serving for life. 

A despatch from Bonesteel, S. D., of the 21st states 
the registration for homesteads on the Rosebud Indian 
reservation lately opened for settlement was extremely 
large the past twenty-four hours, aggregating 15,000 at 
the four land offices, Bonesteel, Chamberlain, Fairfax and 
Yankton. The registration to date is upward of 97,000, 
and immense crowds continue to arrive on every train. 

FoREIGN.—On the 11th instant, two English vessels 
were stopped on the Red Sea and overhauled by the Rus- 
sian steamer St. Petersburg. Another vessel, the steam- 
ship Malacca, was captured on the 12th by the St. Pet- 
ersburg. These events have aroused great feeling in 
Great Britain, and war vessels were ordered to proceed 
to the Red Sea. The pretext for the seizure of the Ma- 
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lacca, on her way to Japan, was that she was carrying 
military stores, which were assumed to be destined for 
that country. The British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg presented the specific protest of his government 
against the seizure and detention of the Malacca, as well 
as a general protest against the action of the Russian 
volunteer fleet. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 21st says: 
While not admitting that the Russian captain seized the 
Malacca without some warrant, Russia will accept with- 
out question, Great Britain’s assurance that the war 
munitions on board the vessel were government stores 
bound for the naval station at Hong Kong, and will 
order the immediate release of the vessel. At the same 
time she will maintain her right to stop and search any 
vessels believed to have contraband of war on board, and 
detain them if the manifests are not plain, as required 
by international law. The Emperor it is said is desirous 
of avoiding the slightest pretext for a quarrel, and per- 
sonally gave orders to settle the matter promptly. 

A German steamer was lately stopped by the Russian 
war vessel, Smolensk, and was compelled to give up 31 
sacks of letters and 24 sacks and boxes of parcels in- 
tended for ports in Japan. While the right of searching 
the mails under such circumstances was admitted it 
stated that the Russians had not the right to remove 
them in bulk. The German government has made a 
strong protest to Russia against this seizure of the mails, 
which received prompt attention. It has since been de- 
cided by the Russian Imperial Council that further 
seizures and searches of neutral vessels should be stopped, 
and orders have been issued that the German steamship 
Scandia should be released, and the British steamship 
Ardova, from New York for Manila, which was also 
seized in the Red Sea, should be given up. Turkey has 
given orders to prevent the Russian volunteer fleet steam- 
ships Smolensk and St. Petersburg passing through the 
Dardanelles into the Black Sea. 

A despatch from London ef the 20th says : The report 
of Joseph Chamberlain's tariff commission on the iron 
and teat trades arrives at the conclusion that the decline 
of the British iron and steel industry is due to the fact 
that manufacturers of America and Germany have secured 
control of the home markets by means of high tariffs and 
an organized system of regulating their export trade ; 
that they are in a position to dump their surplus pro- 
ducts on the British and other markets, irrespective of 
cost, and that the dumping could not be carried on ex- 
cept for the British system of free imports. The com- 
mittee expresses the opinion that the situation can only 
be remedied by a eystem of tariffs arranged as follows : 

“A—A general tariff consisting of a low scale of 
duties for foreign countries admitting British wares on 
fair terms. 

“B—A preferential tariff, lower than the general 
tariff, for the colonies, giving adequate preference to 
British manufacturers and framed to obtain freer trade 
within the British empire. 

‘“‘C—A maximum tariff consisting of comparatively 
higher duties, but subject to reduction, by negotiation, to 
the level of the general tariff.” 

A despatch of the 20th from Berlin states that all the 
rivers are unusually low, owing to the light rainfall this 
summer. The Elbe and the Saale are lowest since 1811. 
At Hamburg shippers have suspended operations to the 
upper Elbe and the movement of freight in the Rhine 
above Cologne is much impeded. The drouth appears to 
have reached an acute stage in Silesia, where numerous 
dye works and factories have closed, owing to lack of 
water. Almost no rain has fallen for several months. 
The harvests have been much damaged. 

It is stated that after a series of engagements, lasting 
thirty-seven hours, Japanese troops drove the Russians 
from a strongly fortified position at Kiaotung, on the Chi 
River, northwest of Motien Pass, near Port Arthur. The 
Russians lost more than 1000 men. Another Russian 
force, consisting of a battalion of infantry and 1000 
cavalry, was driven from the Che Chiato across the 
Taitsu River, after four hours’ fighting. A battle has 
been fought near New Chang, after which the Russians 
withdrew. 

A late despatch from Chicago says : Udnunki, the an- 
cient Adab, perhaps the oldest city in the world, has 
been discovered by the University of Chicago’s excavat- 
ing expedition in Babylonia. This city has for many 
years been the object of search by Oreintalists. It is 
mentioned in the code of Hammurabi, an early king of 
Babylonia. 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 


John B. Heston, Gtn.; Emeline P. Newbold, Pa., 
Jane D. Engle, N. J.; Elizabeth C. Dunn, N. J.; 
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Richard S. Garrett, Canada, $1; John W. :Tatum, 
Pa.; Samuel C. Moon, Pa.; Frances E. Jo 
Gtn., for Jane E. Mason and Margaret H. jones, 
Jorgen Enge, Ia.; Anne W. Boone, Canada; Ed. 
ward L. South, Pa.; J. Benj. Glavin, Pa.; Susanna 
Kite, Phila.; Grace A. Tierney, N. Y.; Rebecca J, 
Allen, Pa.; Laura A. Osborn, Conn.; Susanna T. 
Clement, N. fi Justus Robeson, Canada, $1; Anna 
M. Orsmby, Phila.; J. A. Holloway, Agent, O., $12 
for Edwin Hall, Joseph Bailey, Abigal Sears, Asa 
Branson, Edwin F. Holloway and Sarah F. Hollo- 
way; George Wood, Phila.; Edmund Wood, N. J]; 
Samuel Biddle, Phila.; Charles Downing, Pa.: 
Wilson Hutchens, Mo.; Wm. H. Moon, Pa., and 
for Jesse W. Taylor, Phila.; Ann Kirkbride, Phila,; 
Joseph E. Fell, Va.; Margaret J. Jones, Canada; 
E. C. Shoemaker, Cal.; Jacob V. Edge, Pa.; James 
Lee, Jr.,. Gtn’; Sarah A. Gilbert, Pa., $10 for her- 
self, Eliza G. Cope, Ann Case, Albert M. C 
and Charles E. Gibbons; Ezra Barker, Ind., $10 
for himself, Ann Haworth, Caroline Blackburn, 
Eliza M. Jones and George W. Mendenhall; John 
Carey, Agent, O., $8 for Jacob Barrett, Wm. Ha- 
worth, I. M. Haworth and C. A. Stanton; Richard 
Mott, Agent, Ia., $14 for Joseph Dewees, J. W, 
Mott, Chester Mott, James Mott, Daniel Mott, M. 
C. Smith and Wm. P. Young; B.V. Stanley, Agent, 
Ia., $54 for Samuel Bedell, Thos. H. Binns, Caleb 
T. Engle, Delitha Emmons, Samuel Embree, 
Robert W. Hampton, Joseph L. Hoyle, John E, 
Hodgin, Elza Hodgin, Frances Jackson, Thomas 
E. Mott, Abigail B. Mott, James McGrew, Wm. 
H. Pollard, Milton J. Shaw, Branson D. Sidwell, 
Thomas E. Stanley, Morris Stanley, Edmund §, 
Smith, Joshua W. Smith, Elwood Spencer, Ellis 
W. Stanley, Zaccheus Test, Russel Z. Taber, 
Aaron K. Williams, Thomas D. Yocum and Geo, 
E. Young; S. A. Willits, per A. E. Willits, N. J.; 
Sidney Garrigues, Pa.; Samuel W. Jones, Pa,; 
Tillie Yerkes, N. J.; Isaac W. Stokes; N. J., $8 
for Annie H. Stokes, M. Emma Allen, Samuel J. 
Eves and Joseph H. Haines ; David E. Cooper 
and for Samuel R. Cooper, N. fi B. P. Hoopes, 
Phila.; Martha R. Newkirk, Phila.; Sophia R, 
Pusey, Pa.; Peter Thomson, per Caroline Thom- 
son, Gtn.; Ephraim Smith, Phila.; $10.50 for him- 
self, Morris S. Cope, Joel J. Smith; L. M. Wil- 
liams, M. D., and Henrietta Green, Ireland, $2.50; 
Thomas W. Fisher, Pa., and for Israel Lane, N.C. 
Richard J. Allen, Phila.; Charity Baldwin, Pa.; W. 
H. Gibbons and for Sean Miller, Pa.; William 
Balderston, Pa.; Elizabeth R. Reeve, Pa.; Jesse 
Dewees, Agent, O., $8 for Edwin Crew, Patience 
Fawcett, David Masters and Jason Penrose; Annie 
Mickle, Pa., $6 for Martha Mickle, William Mickle 
and Thomas Evans; Josiah Wistar, N. J.; Caspar 
W. Thompson, N. J. 

tas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will net 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
‘Wanted.—A young woman Friend as mother’s helper 
and to assist in light household duties. 
Address J. B., Office of Tue FRIEND. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Sup’t 
now, 80 that places may be reserved for them. 

J. Henry BARTLETT, 140 N. 16th St., Phila. 


Westtown Boarding School.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room, at Fourth and Arch Streets, on Seventh- 
day, the 23rd inst., at 10 a. M. 

JOHN W. BIpDLe, Clerk. 


Memorial of Debbie E. Cope is now for sale at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. 

Price, paper cover, 5 cents; by mail, 6 cents; siik cloth, 
6 cents; by mail, 7 cents; per dozen, paper cover, 50 
cents; by mail, 55 cents; silk cloth, 60 cents; by mail, 68 
cents. 

Memorial of Charles Rhoads: 

Price, paper cover, 5 cents; by mail, 6 cents; silk cloth, 
6 cents, by mail, 7 cents; per dozen, paper cover, 50 cents; 
by mail, 58 cents; silk cloth, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents. 
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